RICHELIEU
assured.   A year later, the Spanish fleet, which was con-
veying  an army to the Netherlands,  all  the  overland
routes being closed, was intercepted and destroyed by the
Dutch Admiral, Tromp.   Bernard of Saxe-Weimar, who
had become a dangerous ally, intoxicated by his success,
and disposed to make a cause for himself rendered Riche-
lieu a service by dying suddenly, in July, 1639. Everything
favoured France! . . . Sweden resumed her alliance with
France, and the allied armies advanced, with nothing to
bar their way, into the heart of Germany.   Brisach and
Alsace were now held; the enemy, discouraged, in disorder,
and not even knowing why it was fighting, had no morale left
to continue the fight; victory could no longer elude France,
England, in the midst of civil war, for the time being had
no interest in a continental policy.  In central Europe, the
Swedish allies occupied Saxe: Germany, wavering and cut
up, soon sued for peace.   Savoy and Piedmont had tried
to revolt: Richelieu sent Harcourt to besiege Turin, and
the town remained occupied by a French garrison; while,
thanks to the intervention of Mazarin  (he entered the
service of France and, since Father Joseph's death, had
been Richelieu's agent for foreign affairs), Prince Thomas
of Savoy submitted to France and agreed to fight against
the Spaniards.   In the north, the latter lost Arras, the
boulevard of Flanders, which came into France's possession,
on account of the revolt of Portugal and Catalonia requir-
ing the last of the Spanish forces to return for service in the
Peninsula.   Richelieu, in a last burst of genius, and even
when his physical strength could scarcely sustain him,
seized this occasion to provide France with her natural
boundaries in securing for her the line of the Pyrenees:
in a powerful offensive he launched the French troops on
the Roussillon, which, in,spite of stubborn resistance, was
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